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acid is negative towards all metallic oxides, because sulphur is negative to all metals. The oxides of potassium and zinc are electropositive to all oxides towards the radicals of which potassium and zinc are positive. This fact serves to correct an erroneous idea about the acidifying principle, oxygen. The acidity of an acid is dependent on the radical of the acid: oxygen plays an indifferent part, for it enters into the compositions both of the strongest bases, which are electropositive oxides, and of the strongest acids, which are electronegative oxides. This view leads to the conclusions that
"What wo cull chemical affinity is nothing but the action of the electric polarities of the particles, and electricity is the first cause of all chemical activity."    "Every  chemical  action,"   Berzelius  said,   "is  at  bottom  an , electrical phenomenon, founded on the electric polarities of the particles."
The tendency is always towards the most complete neutralization of polarities. Secondary causes, such as relative solubility, greater or less volatility, and the like, are often at work, and many chemical actions are not dependent solely on the degrees of polarization of the reacting substances. If a substance combines with another less electropositive than itself, it can be displaced from the compound only by electropositive substances; the more electronegative of two substances which combine can be displaced from the combination only by electronegative substances. For instance, sulphur is positive in sulphuric acid, and can be removed from that acid only by positive substances; sulphur is negative in lead sulphide, and can be removed from that compound only by substances which are more negative than sulphur relatively to lead.
"If these electrochemical views are correct, it follows that eveiy chemical compound is wholly and solely dependent on two opposing forces, positive and negative electricity, and, as there is no third force at work, every chemical compound must bo composed of two parts united by the agency of their electrochemical reaction. Hence, whatever the number of its constituents, every compound substance can be divided into two parts, one of which is positively, and the other negatively, electrical. Sulphate of soda, for instance, is not put together from sulphur, oxygen, and sodium, but from sulphuric acid and soda, each of which can be separated into an electropositive and an electronegative constituent. Similarly, alum is not to be thought of as immediately formed from its simple constituents, but as the product of the reaction between sulphate of alumina, as negative element, and sulphate of potash, an positive clement. The electrochemical view justifies what I